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books were rare, Mother de Charbonnel would sit up half
the night writing out plans, extracts, definitions, or ix&king -
charts to help the young mistresses. She it was who
included in the history syllabus a short survey of compara-
tive religions and of comparative language-study. Her
girls venerated this gentle and simple woman, and would
listen spellbound when on a winter's evening she would
rekte hairbreadth and daring adventures which " happened
to some one I knew." The listeners soon guessed that
they too knew the heroine and realised the extraordinary
intrepidity of this timid class mistress*
It was not only as a born teacher that Mother de Char-
bonnel's influence was felt in the Society. For over fifty
years she occupied the post of assistant-general and was
Mother Barat's right hand, founding houses, carrying, now
here and now there, the ideals and the teaching of the
foundress. It was a jest among the religious that she
could furnish a big empty house out of a few rags and a
little straw, yet she abhorred the word " economy " and
wanted to substitute for the French term econome the
less usual one of procuratrice. Four things, she would
say, are necessary in the administration of a religious house:
" a generous charity, great prudence, exactness in the dis-
charge of duties, and a desire to give." From first to last,
generosity was her characteristic,
A very different personality was Hemtiette Ducis,1 niece
of the poet of that name. More talented than learned, sur-
named at home Voiseau for the vivacity of her nature, she
had not lost among the grave experiences of her girlhood
that freshness of mind which showed itself in a ready ease
of expression and a refinement of taste and manner.
In strong contrast to Henriette Ducis, Felitite Des-
1 Hiftorn de la Vtn. Mere Madeleine Sophie Baraf, p. 95.